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Bi 1 mgual Learners 1 

By 1 ingual Learners: 
How Our Asvumptions Limit their World 

"The Assumptions we make limit what can 
be learned. Alter those assumptions and the 
potential for learning expands."^ 

Educators, parents, and even politicians 
have always made assumptions about how children 
learn. Sone o-f their assumptions have been 
based on theory, others on research, and still 
others on what seemed to be common sense. These 
belie+s have influenced not only classroom 
methodology and family learning activities in 
homes but also local, state, and nationa. 
legislation -For education. Unfortunately, many 
assumptions have hindered, rather than helped 
children, especially bilingual children, in the 
process of learning. 

Bilingual children have been misunderstood 
in this country for some time. Those who do not 
achieve certain levels on standardized tests or 
state-approved English language test are often 
labeled as "Limited English Proficient" (LEP) or 
as "functionally illiterate."^ Proponents of 
bilingual education point out that children 
labelled LEP's are often believed to be 
semi lingual or to have no language.^ In the case 
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o-F Hispanics, the child, the child's family, and 
the child's culture have traditionally been 
blamed -for lack o-f success in schools.^ As a 
result, since the beginning o-F the century, 
instructional models -for Spanish speaking 
students in this country have been based on the 
idea o-f deficit. 

Flores lists several kinds o-f de-ficits 
educators and the general public have used to 
explain academic -failure o-f Hispanics in our 
schools. 

1920 's- Spanish speaking children were 
considered mentally retarded dr.e to 
language di-f-f icul ty. 

1930 's- Bilingual ism and its e-f-fects 
upon the reading aspects o-f language was 
considered a problem. 

1940 's- Because o-f their "language 
problem", Mexican children should be 
segregated. 

1950 's- Schools must provide -for 
de-f iciencies by providing "a rich and 
satis-fying program.'* 

1960 's- The child's home and language 
were the primary cause o-f school -failure. 

1970's- I-f bilingual children code 
switch, mix their languages, it is an 
indication that they know neither well.^ 

Minority language children m the SO's 

su-f-fer -from a more subtle de-ficit image. 

Cummins and other proponents o-f bilingual 

education have proposed that LEP students 

need to develop their -first language be-fore 
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learning the second m order to develop 
cogniti vely. Maintaining the first language 
is extremely important for bilingua? 
children. However, this theory subtly implies 
that children who do not learn concepts in 
their native language will be cognitively 
de+icient. The impression left is that 
bilingual learners are somehow inferior."^ 

Throughout the century there seems to 
have been one dominant theme that has emerged 
in discussions and writing about language 
minority children; The solution for the 
problems of bilingual learners will come from 
adults who make decisions about and for the 
learner. The problem with having adults make 
all the decisions is that the child is 
ignored. LEP students are victims of what 
Freire terms the 'banking' concept of 
education. "In the banking concept of 
education, knowledge is a gift bestowed by 
those who consiider themselves knowledgeable 
upon those whom they consider to know 
nothing," Students passively receive deposits 
of knowledge to file and store. Since 
teachers know the language and LEP students 
do not, "tne teacher teaches and the students 
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are taught "the teacher talks and the 
students listen-meekly. "the teacher chooses 
and enforces his choice, and the students 
compl y. 

The idea that learners learn what 
teachers teach is one o-f five common 
aesumptions held by those who make decisions 
for and about learners. This article first 
examines these assumptions and cites 
theorists and researchers who dispute them. 
Then, a teaching/learning program founded on 
assumptions that come from recent research is 
presented. This program does not approach 
bilingual ism as a deficit, but, rather sees 
it as a base upon which teachers and learners 
can build and develop their full potential. 

The Teacher Teaches and 

the Student Learns Assumption 

The first basic assumption many 

educators operate on is that adults should 

choose what it is children need to learn. 

Implicit in this attitude is the assumption 

that what is taught is what is learned. In 

addition, what adults choose to teach will be 

influenced by their view of the learner. In 

language learning, for e5<ample, children have 
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bsen viewed dif -f erently by different 
educators. Lind-fors suggests di-f-ferent images 
for language learners that f iflect how the 
learner and learning have been viewed. The 
"plant" image, for example, suggests that 
learners are passive and receive nourishment 
from outside sources but do nothing for 
themselves. The "hunt er /gatherer " image, on 
the other hand, sees learners as active as 
they gather bits and pieces of language 
through drills and practice. However, 
children are then expected to put the bits 
and pieces together in "real life" situations 
that are very different from the classroom. 
In the "builu "image children actually "do" 
things with language as they actively 
construct meanings. While this image is a 
good one, it ignores the Importance of 
interaction. Children must not only "act on 
materials" but also "interact with them." 
Lindfors believes that the best image is of- 
language learners as flexible "explorers" who 
interact with their environment, the^ir peers, 
and their teachers as they learn about the 
world.* Children actively "learn how to 
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mean"*** in meaningful, -functional social 
interaction. 

The place o-F the teacher in the explorer 
image is one of facilitator and -fellow 
explorer. The classroom shTvld be 
teacher-structured but not teacher-centered 
allowing students to engage in social 
interaction and learn language not by 
"learning about language" but by "learning 
through language.'*** This approach is very 
different from the assumption that the 
teacher's job is to teach and the learner's 
job is to learn what is taught. 

Oral Language Supremacy Assumption 

Whatever image they hold of- learners, 
one of the most common assumptions that 
teachers make about the teaching of language 
is that oral language must be mastered before 
written language can be introduced. Harste, 
Woodward and Bi;rke discovered that^ preschool 
and kindergarten teachers often ignore 
meaningful reading and writing activities in 
language arts because they assume their job 
i<5 to develop oral language.*^ The same kind 
of attitude persists in a large number of 
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second 1 anguage and bi 1 ingual cl aasrooms 
where teachers delay the use o-f written 
language. 

In second language teaching, oral 
language has had supremacy since the 
formulation o-f the slogan inspired by 
structural linguists: "Language is speech, 
not writing," In two popular approaches to 
language teaching, The Natural Approach and 
Total Physical Response, speaking , reading, 
and wi^iting are postponed to give students an 
oral comprehension base first,** For example, 
the general belief among some language 
educators is that readers must be able to say 
the words to understand them,** However, 
research is disproving this, Krashen, whose 
hypotheses form the basis for The Natural 
Approach, has found that "reading exposure" 
or" reading for genuine interest with a focus 
on meaning" pro'^ides language learners with 
reading "comprehensible input" similar to 
oral "comprehensible input". The reading 
exposure contributes to second language just 
as oral language does. In a book on writing, 
Krashen proposes that readi.^g contributes to 
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competence in writing just as listening helps 
children acquire oral language. ^"^ 

Hudelson reports on research which 
r^upports Krashen's more recent views. 
Chil'dren who speak little or no English can 
read print in the environment and can write 
English using it for various purposes. In 
•fact, Hudelson found that some second 
language learners can write and read with 
greater mastery of English than their oral 
performance might indicate.^* Along those 
same lines, Edel sky's research in bilinqual 
classrooms indicates that written expression 
in English may precede formal reading 
instruction and that bilingual learners use 
knowledge of their first language and of the 
world and actively apply their knowledge as 
they write. 

The research suggests, then, that 
functional reading and writing as well as 
speaking and listening activities should be 
integral parts o-f all language classrooms 
because all processes interact with each 
other. This idea has been graphically 
explained by Burke whose ''Linguistic Data 
Pool" shows how individual reading, writing, 
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speaking, and listening encounters all -feed 
into a common "pool" -from which other 
encounters draw,^** The data pool concept 
suggests that requiring students to master 
oral skills be-fore they write and read 
actually can limit language learning 
potential . 

The Assumption that Language Broken into 
Parts is Easier to Le^rn 

A third assumption that many educators 

hold is that real, whole language is o-ften 

too di-f-ficult -for students learning language. 

This is obvious -from the textbooks used and 

the kinds o-f exercises that are suggested -for 

language students. In -first language 

exercises children are asked to underline 

parts o-f speech, put in capital letters and 

punctuation, and circle pictures o-f things 

that begin with the s-^^-^ sound. In second 

language books, students -fill in correct verb 

-forms, substitute plurals -for singulars, and 

practice minimal pair sounds. In both cases, 

the assumption is made that mastery o-f these 

exercises dealing with parts o*f language in 

isolation will lead to mastery o-f real 
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language . The -faulty assumption is that x -f 
students begin with simpli-fied sentences and 
isolated grammar points, they will more 
easily be able to build up to the production 
o-f correct, whole language. In other words, 
some educators believe that learning goes 
-from part to whole and that it is the 
teacher's Job to select and present the parts 
the students need to learn. 

However, several researchers contend 
that language is learned -from whole to part 
rather than -from part to whole. Vygotsky 
believed that word meanings, -for instance, 
develop in a -functional way -from whole to 
part even though in quantity language seems 
to develop -from part to whole as the child 
moves -from one word to several words to -full 
sentences. 

In regard to meaning. the -first word 
of the child is a whole sentence. 
Semantical ly, tne child starts -from th*= 
whole, -from a meaning-ful complex, and only 
later begins to master the separate 
semantic units, the meanings of words, and 
to divide his -formerly undi -f -f erenti ated 
thought into those units. ^* 

Even though chiloren do begin speaking in 

single words, the words really represent 

whole ideas that have broad and o-ften vague 
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meanings. These meanings move -from whole, 
generalized meanings towards more de-finite 
speci-fic meanings close to adult meanings. K. 
Goodman explains that we are "...first able 
to use whole utterances..." and that "Only 
later can we see the parts in the wholes and 
begin to experiment with their relationship 
to each other and to the meaning o-f the 
whole. "" 

There-fore, language in the classroom 
should be kept whoie, and attention should be 
-focussed on meaning. Bilingual a:id ESL 
educators are beginning to realize that 
language is communication and not a separate 
subject made up o-f skills to be taught in 
isolation. Wong-Fi 1 Imore -found that teachers 
who saw the task o-f teaching language as 
"...explicit instruction on the language..." 
rather than language "...as a medium o-f 
communication. . . " provided ^oor 
instruction.^* Enright and McClosky point out 
that teachers in communicative bilingual and 
^SL classrooms "... speak o-f devsloning 
' 1 i teracy ' and ' communi cati ve competence ' 
rather than o-f teaching 'reading,' 'writing,' 
and 'language arts'..."^'* When the language 
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i» kept whole, the -Pocus is not on the 
linguistic system, but on content that is 
-functional and meaning-Ful -For studer ts. This 
accomplishes what Goodman calls the "double 
agenda". The students are developing concepts 
through study o-f the content and, at the same 
time, teachers are aware that the students 
are learning language.^" 

The Assumption that Language Learning 
is Di-f-ferent in Di-f-ferent Languages 

Even teachers who believe in a 

communicative approach -for the teaching o-f 

English as a second language and teach 

reading and writing with a -focus on meaning, 

o-ften switch to a phonics approach -for the 

teaching o-f reading in the -first language. 

This may be because the teachers themselves 

remember learning their -first language 

through phonics, but it may also be due to 

the misconceptions that exist about language 

dif-ference. Barrera points out that in 

Spanish-Englibh bilingual education there 

exist the notions that "First-language 

reading and sucond-l anguage reading are 

disparate processes." and that 
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"Language-based differences in 
second-language reading are reading problems 
to be eradicated." 

Many aducators believe that Spanish 
reading "...is different from reading in 
English-that it is much easier- because of 
the greater regularity of the Spanish 
sound-letter system."^* This view of 
instruction encourages a phonics approach 
which emphasizes the code rather than 
meaning. However, Barrera points out that 
reading in the first and second language are 
both meaning-seeking processes. Miscue 
analysis research done with children reading 
in their first language has revealed that 
Hispanic, Polish, Yiddish, and Arabic 
children are not "...bound by 
letter-by-letter processing of print..." but 
use both "...selected visual cues and their 
knowledge of language and the real world to 
anticipate, to predict^ and to hypothesize 
about print. "^'^ 

There also exists the concern that 
teaching children two languages at once will 
confuse them. The belief is that because the 
two languages are different, they will 
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interfere with each other and children will 
learn neither language. Children in bilingual 
programs in the United States who are 
learning to speak, read and write their first 
language will naturally be learning English 
at the samtt time bevtause oi their 
surroundings. Children hear English spoken by 
others at school, in stores, and on 
television. Much o-f the print in the 
environment is in English. Children respond 
to the English in their environment and when 
encouraged, can learn to understand, speak, 
read, and write in both their -first and 
second language at the same time.^* 

The "Melting Pot" Assumption 

The -first -Four assumptions, although 
they impact on bilingual children, a-f-fect all 
learners. The -final assumption , however , 
directly applies to bilingual learners. This 
is the assumption that teaching in English is 
essential to school success and to 
accul turat i on . 

In his speech to the Association -for a 
Better New Yor^', U.S. Secretary o-f Education, 
William Bennett stated, " In America... we can 

if; 
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say E Pluribus Unum; ' out o-f many we have 
become one".^^ Though Mr. Bennett went on to 
say we "respect our di-f -f erences; each o-f us 
is justly proud o-f his own ethnic heritage", 
the Secretary o-f State's basic message was 
that minority children should b» taught 
English and English only, and schools should 
not waste time and money teaching the native 
language. The underlying political philosophy 
expressed is one o-f assimilation. 
Assimilationists believe that our country is 
a "melting pot" and hold a nationalist, 
isolationist point o-f view like that 
expressed by Theodore Roosevelt in 1917: 

...any man who comes here... must adopt 
the institutions o-f the United States, and 
there-fore he must adopt the language which 
is now the native tongue o-f our people... 
It would be not merely a matter o-f 
mis-fortune but a crime to perpetuate 
di-f-ferences o-f language in this 
country. . . 

Freire explains how the 'oppressors', 

those in control o-f the society, use the 

banking concept o-f education to be sure that 

those who deviate -from the "good, organized 

and just society" are "integrated and 

incorporated."^^ Q-f course, the oppressors 

believe their goals are humanitarian and that 
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they know what is best for the oppressed. Is 
this not the situation that exists in this 
country when decisions about what should and 
should not be learned are made for minority 
children? The educator and politician claim 
to have the good of the minority child in 
mind when they say that bilingual education 
is. failing to provide children with "...full 
participation in this remarkable nation of 
ours...'* and that English only should De 
taught because "...a sense of cultural pride 
cannot come at the price of proficiency in 
English, our common language."" 

However, many proponents of bilingual 
education have a pluralistic view of the 
place of the minority child in our society 
and reject the 'melting pot' image. Instead 
of having to conform to the majority culture 
and 1 anguage, bil ingual chi Idren shoi*l d be 
encouraged to maintain their first language 
and culture, develop their second language 
and understand the second culture in order to 
participate fully in it." A better image 
than the melting pot is the 'salad bowl'. In 
this view children can be part of the entire 
salad adding flavor or spice but at same time 
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maintaining their individuality. In -fact, in 
a truly pluralistic society, bilingualism is 
promoted -for all students, not just minority 
students.^'* In a pluralistic society, 
bilingual citizens come to understand net 
only languages, but other cultures and points 
o-f view in order to deal with the modern 
problems o-f sociery. 

A Whole Language Approach 
"for the Bilingual Learner 

One approach to education that 

incorporates recent research and rejects the 

assumptions discussed above, is the whole 

language approach. In the -first place, whole 

language rejects the notion that a class 

should be teacher-centered. In 1929 John 

Dewey said, "The child is the starting point, 

the center, and the end..."^* The examination 

o-f the assumptions above supports Dewey's 

view and suggests that learners are capable 

o-f doing more than adults/teachers think they 

can. In making classroom decisions, then, 

educators might do well to turn to the child 

as in-formant. Y. Goodman proposes that all 

teachers should be ''kid watchers" and 
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care-fully observe students in action in the 
classroom. By watching children, teachers can 
gain insights into how learning takes place 
and be more able to meet students 's needs. 

In a whole language classroom, toache»^3 
i ntegr ate speaki ng , 1 i sten i ng , readi ng , and 
writing. They do not assume that oral 
language must be mastered before written 
language can be introduced. Instead , they 
recognize that oral language can build on 
written language and that learners can not 
afford to delay the development of literacy 
ski lis. 

Rather than breaking down language into 
parts in order to simplify it, whole language 
teachers realize that language develops 
naturally when children are ev.posed to 
language in real, functional conte>^ts. 
Instead o-f trying to "teach" the language the 
students do not know, they encourage students 
to explore language and make discoveries on 
thei r own . Research has shown that ch i 1 dren 
learn when they are active participants in 
the learning process. Smith says that 
children do not learn when (1) they already 
know it, (2) they don't understand it, (3) 
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they don't want to risk-^**^ In whole language 
classrooms teachers help students explore 
what they do not already know in a meaningful 
way, drawing upon what they do know in a way 
that makes sense to the children. 

Whole language teachers also realize 
that although languages differ, the process 
of learning language is the same for all 
students. Language is learned when it is 
functional and meaningful to the 1 earner - 
Therefore, a whole language classroom offers 
students functional tasks that are an 
extension of natural 1 earni ng . outsi de the 
classroom in an atmosphere that encourages 
children to take risks as they make sense of 
the world. Bilingual students are capable 
of drawing upon both their languages as thdy 
1 earn . 

Goodman, Goodman, and Flores point out 
that "The basic assumption on which to build 
thebiiingual curriculum, including 
bi literacy, must be based on sound views 
about language and language learning. 
Therefore, in a whole language classroom, 
instead of beginning with the one thing the 
child lacks - English - teachers build an 
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strengths. Bilingual children do not have 
de-ficits but strengths. They should be able 
to expand on their background experience, 
drawing on knowledge o-f their -first language 
and culture, to develop both languages and 
become both bilingual and bi cultural. Our 
goal as educators is not to assimilate 
bilingual children into our "melting pot" but 
to allow them to add flavor, texture, and 
spice to our society's '*salad". 
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